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How  important  is  the  prevention  of  blindness? 

Studies  show  that  three-quarters  of  a million  Americans  now 
living  will  be  overtaken  by  blindness  before  they  die.  That 
measures  the  importance  of  prevention. 

This  report  attempts  to  show  how  the  generous  contri- 
butions by  its  members  and  friends  were  put  to  work  in  1953 
by  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
Like  every  year  since  1908  when  the  Society  was  founded, 
1953  was  a year  of  progress. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  throughout  the  nation 
greater  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  the  need  for  early 
detection  of  eye  defects,  particularly  among  the  young. 
Heartening  also  is  the  knowledge  that  relentless  research 
into  the  causes  of  the  blinding  eye  diseases  is  achieving 
results. 

Judging  from  the  steadily  mounting  calls  being  made  on 
the  National  Society  for  assistance  and  information,  there 
is  a broadening  awareness  on  the  part  of  all  thoughtful 


people  of  their  personal  responsibilities  in  an  effective  pre- 
vention of  blindness  program. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  such  progress  we  dare  not  be  compla- 
cent, for  blindness  itself  is  increasing  with  population 
growth  and  the  lengthening  span  of  human  life.  The  task 
before  us  is  one  which  will  continue  to  require  our  full 
support,  our  untiring  effort. 

Steady  advances  were  recorded  during  1953  because  the 
National  Society,  in  seeking  its  objectives,  pursued  the 
sound  policies  which  have  guided  it  from  the  beginning  — 
wise  planning  based  on  scientific  knowledge  with  profes- 
sional guidance,  prudent  expenditure  and  careful  account- 
ing, including  full  reporting  to  the  National  Information 
Bureau  which  accredits  national  philanthropic  agencies. 

You  who  actively  help  prevent  blindness  by  supporting 
the  Society’s  work  can  know  that  you  achieved  progress 
in  1953;  you  can  look  for  greater  progress  in  the  years 
ahead  with  renewed  determination  and  confident  hope. 


LOOKING  UP 


WITH  THE  JONESES 


For  the  Jones  family,  as  for  most  Americans,  blindness  has 
been  prevented.  Enjoying  good  eyesight,  they  are  free  to 
pursue  the  objectives  of  their  lives  — social,  economic, 
spiritual  — unhampered  by  the  obstacle  of  darkness. 

The  Joneses  have  not  had  to  know  the  tragedy  of  an 
infant  blind  at  birth,  the  dislocation  resulting  from  a sight- 
robbing accident  to  the  eyes  of  the  family  breadwinner. 

Beneficiaries  of  modern  methods  of  good  eye  care,  they 
are  fully  equipped  for  the  life  they  see  around  them  — fully 
able,  as  healthy  Americans,  to  play  their  parts  as  citizens. 

The  Joneses  — and  160,000,000  other  Americans  — are 
also  beneficiaries  of  the  46-year  fight  waged  by  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  — the  fight  to 
prevent  blindness  before  it  can  occur.  It  is  a fight  which  has 
been  taking  place  on  behalf  of  the  Joneses  and  all  their 
fellow  citizens  in  the  laboratories,  in  the  classrooms,  in  the 
factories  and  in  the  homes. 


But  the  enemy  — human  blindness  — lurks  everywhere 
and  resists  attack.  Despite  the  fact  that  your  National 
Society  has  doubled  the  enrollment  of  active  members  in 
the  last  decade,  the  ranks  of  the  blind  have  risen,  too. 

It  is  a sobering  fact  that  750,000  men,  women  and 
children  in  this  country  will  become  blind  before  they  die 
unless  the  baffling  causes  of  the  major  eye  diseases  can  be 
identified.  It  is  a sobering,  challenging  fact  that  nearly 
8,000,000  American  school  children  — even  today  — are 
in  need  of  eye  care. 

This  report  shows  how  your  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  maintained  the  defenses  against 
the  forces  of  darkness  during  1953.  It  points  the  way 
toward  a stronger  attack  for  tomorrow. 

If  we  are  to  “look  up  with  the  Joneses,”  we  must  keep 
ahead  of  our  enemy  and,  by  strengthening  the  program  to 
save  sight,  prevent  blindness  before  it  occurs. 
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Since  its  beginnings  in  1908  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  has  focused  a major  share  of  its 
attention  on  protecting  the  eyes  of  children  . . . against  dis- 
ease, against  accident  and  against  neglect  ...  all  of  which 
can  lead  to  blindness. 

The  routine  administration  of  prophylactic  drops  to  the 
eyes  of  the  newborn  is  commonplace  practice  in  our  hos- 
pitals today.  When  the  Society  was  formed,  largely  to  fight 
against  this  infant  affliction,  ophthalmia  neonatorum  — 
babies’  sore  eyes  — was  the  leading  cause  of  blindness  among 
the  very  young.  Today,  after  a relentless  campaign  of  re- 
search and  education,  this  disease  causes  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  all  blindness  in  small  children  — a major  victory  for 
the  Society  and  the  principle  of  prevention. 

From  this  start,  the  Society  has  waged  battle  against  the 
eye  troubles  of  children  on  an  ever-broadening  front, 
not  only  in  the  laboratories  but  in  schools  and  homes. 

During  1953,  by  participating  in  health  institutes,  work- 
shops and  college  courses,  the  Society  was  able  to  record 


major  advances  in  the  integration  of  material  on  the  eye 
problems  of  children  into  many  programs  of  general 
teacher  education. 

Important  progress  on  behalf  of  the  partially  seeing  was 
made  during  the  year  with  the  revitalization  of  programs  in 
many  urban  areas  and  the  development  of  new  services  for 
children  in  rural  sections.  Staffs  of  three  universities  co- 
operated in  working  out  new  ways  of  teaching  the  partially 
seeing  that  they  may  be  better  equipped  for  life. 

It  is  a frightening  fact  that  one  out  of  every  .four  school 
children  in  the  average  American  community  is  in  need  of 
some  kind  of  eye  care.  To  meet  this  need  in  1953,  the 
Society  increased  the  effectiveness  of  local  vision-screening 
programs.  This  was  accomplished  by  assisting  official  agen- 
cies to  act  and  by  enlisting  and  training  volunteers  to  help 
them  in  their  work. 


When  Johnny  Jones  was  born,  drops  of  a prophylactic 
solution  were  placed  in  his  eyes  protecting  him 
against  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  no  longer 
an  important  factor  in  infant  blindness. 


Vision-testing  procedures  in  Mary  Jones’ 
classroom  permit  detection  of  eye  troubles  which  could 
damage  her  vision  and  lead  to  serious 
educational  and  psychological  handicaps. 
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Tiny  premature  babies  are 
singled  out  as  victims  by 
retrolental  fibroplasia, 
unknown  a decade  ago  and 
now  the  greatest  cause  of 
blindness  in  the 
young.  Scientific  research 
may  yield  its  secret 
and  greatly  reduce  its 
tragic  influence. 


Surgery  now  restores  or  improves  vision  in  19  out  of  20 
cases  of  cataract,  major  cause  of  blindness  in  A merica. 
When  science  can  discover  why  cataracts  occur, 
treatment  may  become  even  more  effective. 

Until  new  studies  can  reveal  the  basic 
factors  in  glaucoma,  its  estimated  1,000,000 
sufferers  must  rely  on  regular  examinations 
for  early,  sight-saving  treatment. 


RESEARCH -FOE  OF 


Painstaking  research  is  slowly  penetrating  the  curtains  of 
mystery  which  hide  the  causes  of  the  blinding  eye  diseases. 
Once  these  can  become  known,  early  diagnosis  and  more 
effective  treatment  will  result  in  major  advances  in  the  field 
of  prevention. 

Research  grants,  made  possible  by  contributions  to  the 
National  Society,  permitted  important  new  studies  to  be 
made  in  1953  in  four  vital  fields  of  investigation:  retrolental 
fibroplasia,  glaucoma,  corneal  surgery  and  circulation  of 
the  choroid  tissue  inside  the  eye. 

During  the  year  National  Society  statistical  studies  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  retrolental  fibroplasia,  a disease  deep 
inside  the  eye  which  attacks  some  premature  babies  of  low 
birth  weight,  is  now  the  leading  cause  of  blindness  among 
young  children. 

As  a direct  result  the  Society  is  participating  in  a coordi- 
nated, nationwide  research  program  designed  to  identify 
the  cause  of  this  robber  of  sight  and  if  possible  to  limit  its 
saddening  effects.  Important  advances  were  made  in  1953, 
notably  in  linking  the  necessary  use  of  oxygen  therapy  to 
the  incidence  of  the  disease.  Studies  now  under  way  hold 
out  hope  for  an  eventual  victory  as  sweeping  and  significant 


as  the  Society’s  earlier  triumph  over  babies’  sore  eyes. 

Another  advance  recorded  during  1953  was  the  sub- 
stantial standardization  of  certain  diagnostic  procedures 
utilized  in  behalf  of  glaucoma  patients  of  whom  there  are 
an  estimated  one  million  in  America,  most  of  them  over 
the  age  of  40. 

An  important  if  seemingly  less  positive  gain  was  regis- 
tered for  cataract  patients  during  the  year  with  the  investi- 
gation by  the  National  Research  Council,  with  the  help  of 
the  National  Society  and  others,  of  claims  for  “curing” 
cataract  by  lens  protein  injections.  The  falseness  of  the 
claims  was  revealed  together  with  the  potential  danger  of 
the  alleged  treatment.  On  many  similar  fronts,  the  Society 
warned  against  eye  disease  “cures”  which  do  not  help  but 
serve  merely  to  delay  treatments  of  proven  value. 

As  the  life  span  increases  so  increases  the  incidence  of 
blindness,  and  the  need  for  wider  research  becomes  more 
urgent  than  ever. 

But  in  1953  the  sum  total  of  all  funds  invested  in  eye 
research  throughout  the  United  States  barely  amounted  to 
one  penny  per  person  for  the  entire  year.  Here,  indeed,  is  an 
area  in  which  stronger  efforts  must  be  made. 


During  1953  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  aimed  a major  effort  at  the  300,000  industrial  eye 
accidents  which  take  place  each  year;  at  least  1,500  of  them 
cause  blindness  and  most  of  them  need  cause  no  damage 
at  all  to  vision. 

Employing  as  its  chief  instrument  the  Wise  Owl  Club  of 
America,  the  National  Society  was  successful  in  raising 
to  894  the  number  of  plants  in  which  its  program  has 
been  installed.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  4,992  Wise  Owl 
members  had  been  enrolled  and  Wise  Owl  protection  was 
being  enjoyed  by  at  least  1,100,000  industrial  workers. 

During  1953,  also,  the  National  Society  broadened  the 
scope  of  Wise  Owl  Club  eye  safety  protection  to  include 
students  in  vocational  training  classes  and  schools.  Through 
the  Wise  Owl  program  students  can  be  taught  more  effective 
lessons  in  eye  safety  which  they  can  carry  into  industrial 
employment,  protecting  their  own  eyesight  and  that  of 
their  fellow  workers. 


A W ise  Owl  is  a worker  who  has  actually  saved 
his  own  eyesight  by  having  had  the  foresight  to 
wear  protection  when  an  accident  occurred.  This 
man  like  thousands  all  over  the  country  learned 
the  value  of  wearing  eye  protection 
at  work.  His  goggles  were  damaged  when  the 
accident  occurred,  but  his  sight  was  saved. 


An  informed  population,  aware  of  the  danger  signals  of 
possible  eye  troubles  and  conscious  of  the  value  of  sensible 
eye  habits,  can  help  protect  itself  from  the  threat  of 
blindness. 

During  1953  the  National  Society  made  full  use  of 
generously  contributed  facilities  of  America’s  radio,  tele- 
vision, newspaper,  magazine  and  transit  advertising  media 
to  disseminate  the  basic  information  of  sound  eye  care. 

In  pamphlets,  speeches,  films  and  displays,  the  Society’s 
staff  and  its  increasingly  effective  State  Committees  helped 
millions  to  realize  that  personal  action  can  prevent  needless 
loss  of  vision.  Similarly  useful  results  stemmed  from  the 
strengthening  of  blindness  prevention  programs  in  hundreds 
of  cooperating  agencies,  both  public  and  private. 

By  the  end  of  1953  more  Americans  understood  the  value 
of  thorough,  professional  eye  examinations  at  regular  inter- 
vals than  ever  before;  more  parents  and  teachers  knew  how 
to  recognize  the  early  warning  signs  of  eye  trouble. 

But  millions  more  must  be  helped  to  know. 


An  eye  health  and  safety  educational  campaign, 
which  would  have  cost  $1,000,000  by  usual  advertising 
standards,  was  conducted  in  September  of  1953  — 

“ Sight-Saving  Month”  - through  the  cooperation  of 
business  and  advertising  media. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


During  1953,  important  work  was  advanced  by  bequests  from  friends 
who,  during  their  lifetime,  had  remembered  the  Society’s  program  when 
drawing  up  their  wills. 

For  others  who  may  wish  in  an  equally  thoughtful  manner  to  direct 
their  philanthropy  toward  maintenance  of  progress  in  the  prevention 
of  blindness,  the  following  form  of  bequest  is  suggested: 

“/  give  and  bequeath  to  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  Inc.,  a corporation  created  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  sum  of dollars  for  its  corporate  purposes.” 


SOCIETY  MEMBERSHIP 


Benefactor:  $1,000  and  Over 
Patron:  $100-999 
Sustaining  Member:  $50-99 


Contributing  Member:  $10-49 
Subscribing  Member:  $5-9 
Associate  Member:  $2.00-4.99 


SUMMARY 
OF  FINANCE 


The  following  statement  is  based  on  the 
report  of  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  & 
Company,  by  whom  the  accounts  of  the 
Society  were  audited. 

The  work  of  the  Society— research,  educa- 
tion and  preventive  services  covering  all 
phases  of  sight  conservation— is  carried  on 
by  a professional  staff  qualified  to  deal 
with  the  many  technical  facts  and  pro- 
cedures involved. 

Members  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
members  of  the  various  special  commit- 
tees who  act  as  consultants  on  scientific 
and  technical  matters  serve  entirely  with- 
out remuneration. 


INCOME  DURING  1953-OPERATING  ACCOUNT 


Donations— New  $ 21,593.20 

Renewal  125,880.74 

Memberships— New  10,839.78 

Renewal  57,808.56 


Gradle  Memorial  Fund  Contributions,  reserved  for  Cali- 
fornia Committee 

Publications,  Sight-Saving  Review  Subscriptions,  Wise  Owl 
Club  Memberships,  Vision  Testing  Charts,  Films,  Post- 
ers, Honoraria,  Royalties  and  Miscellaneous 

For  Special  Projects  

Income,  Endowment  and  Reserve  Funds 

Income  from  Trust  Funds  (not  administered  by  the 

Society)  

Total  Income 

EXPENSE  DURING  1953 


$216,122.28 

7,735.00 


26,089.47 

3,980.00 

31,822.37 

12,246.20 

$297,995.32 


Professional  Education  $ 66,187.12 

Research— General  37,781.18 

Special  Projects  13,235.25 

Program  Development  and  Consultation  Service  30,882.41 

Public  Education  and  Program  Support— General  170,353.39 

Special  Projects  4,000.00 

Industrial  Program  26,818.57 

Glaucoma  Program— General  10,008.07 

Special  Projects  504.29 

Cooperation  with  Other  National  Agencies  1,874.00 

International  Cooperation  and  Activities  260.00 

Administration  20,114.62 

Pensions  7,638.3 


Total  Expense 

Excess  of  Expense— Operating  Account 


$389,657,22 
$ 91.661.90 


TOTAL  RESOURCES  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1952  $660,922.61 


Legacies  received  in  1953  and  placed  in  Reserve  Funds 

Net  Increase  due  to  Sale  of  Securities 

Prior  year  adjustment  

Less  Reserve— Gradle  Memorial  Fund 


Excess  of  Expense— Operating  Account 

TOTAL  RESOURCES  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1953 


$119,430.69 

1,648.56 

373.24 

$121,452.49 

7,735.00 


$113,717.49 

$774,640.10 

91,661.90 

$682.978.20* 


*This  includes  securities  at  book  value.  It  does  not  include  Trust  Funds  not  administered 
by  the  Society  and  the  Society's  share  in  estates  in  the  course  of  administration. 
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SIMPLE  RULES 
FOR  GOOD 


■ Recognize  the  personal  danger  signals  of  eye  trouble- 
blur,  headache,  eye  fatigue,  colored  rings  around  lights. 


■ Have  eyes  examined  regularly,  especially  for  children 
and  persons  over  forty. 

■ Use  eyes  wisely;  read  in  proper  light  and  with  good 
posture;  guard  children  from  dangerous  toys. 

■ Learn  the  habits  of  good  eye  care. 

■ Support  eye  disease  research  and  other  phases  of  the 
program  for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 
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